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Bullard, who later commanded the First American Army.
The 28th Infantry was commanded by Colonel Hanson
E. Ely, now Major General Ely.
For weeks previous to the Battle of Cantigny the division
had endured a rain of German steel, estimated by some of
the American artillery experts at 25,000 shells every twenty-
four hours. Villages which were intact when the division
marched into the area soon became rubble heaps. The Ger-
mans had balloon observation all along the line so adequate
that it was dangerous for any small group of individuals
to show itself in the open lest there come a peppering of
shrapnel from cannon behind the German front. Crossroads
everywhere in the sector were under a constant bombard-
ment, more violent at night. This was designed to keep
American transport with ammunition and supplies for the
troops off the road.
The division had simply to sit still and take it. Floods of
gas shells at night were not infrequent. The Germans spotted
and persistently shot at an ammunition dump in one village
until they blew it up. I happened to be present.
Those who saw the jump-off of the Cantigny battle years
ago will never forget it.
The troops started off and walked unmolested across the
fields to the village of Cantigny. One lone German //-milli-
meter cannon was operating somewhere beyond. No one
paid any attention to it. A few machine-guns were doing
some long-range firing but with little precision.
The 28th Infantry Regiment, assigned to make the attack,
advanced almost without casualties, and without opposi-
tion outflanked the town and occupied it.
The infantry operation began at 5:45 A.M. and was com-
pleted at 7:20 A.M. on schedule time.
Why, one may ask, was it as easy as that? Because the